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SOME ENROLLMENT FIGURES 

At the beginning of the present school year, the writer was 
astonished to discover that the enrollment in Spanish classes in his 
school (a college preparatory school for boys) had increased nearly 
600 per cent, and perhaps more so to notice that French classes had 
decreased 50 per cent in size. Desirous of finding out whether this 
condition is purely local, or sectional, or country-wide, he made 
inquiry of a prominent teacher of Spanish who might be in a po- 
sition to know. The latter expressed an interest in the matter and 
suggested that such a study be made. A little later a questionnaire 
was arranged and mailed to 250 representative colleges, universities, 
and high schools in every state and the District of Columbia. By 
the Christmas holidays nearly a third of the schools, representing 
thirty-three states and the District of Columbia, had replied. All 
sections were well represented except the Southern states, less than 
half of which sent in replies. As was to be expected, the colleges 
and universities showed more interest than the high schools. A 
few schools of both kinds sent reports after the percentages were 
figured, and consequently they are not included in the tables. Such 
information as could be tabulated has been so treated in the ac- 
companying tables. 

It is fully realized that these figures possess very little, if any, 
value. Nevertheless, most Spanish teachers will probably find at 
least a passing interest in them. They might have been made more 
interesting and perhaps even acquired some value, if the questions 
had been more carefully worked out. Especially is this true of 
those questions which relate to the number of teachers of Spanish. 
The writer had hoped to get some definite information on the bur- 
den which those teaching Spanish bear because of the phenom- 
enal growth of Spanish study, but the unexpected number of part- 
time teachers defeated this almost entirely. Only in schools where 
one teacher handles all Spanish classes is the kind of information 
found that was expected. 

All colleges and universities replying offer both French and 
Spanish. Two of the high schools (one in Wisconsin, the other in 
North Dakota) offer only French, and two (both in New Mexico) 
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offer only Spanish. From a consideration of Table I it can be seen 
that the colleges and universities on the one hand, and the high 
schools on the other, show about the same relative enrollment in 
both French and Spanish, the colleges and universities leading 
slightly in both cases. It ought to be mentioned here, however, that 
the figures for the universities seem in most cases to include schools 
where no foreign language is required, while only a few high 
schools in the largest cities offer courses in which foreign language 
is not obligatory. 

Both kinds of schools show an increase in Spanish, but the high 
schools a much smaller one than the colleges. Teachers in both 
complain that the enrollment in Spanish is held down by limiting it 
to juniors and seniors. Only a small percentage of colleges show a 
decrease, while nearly a third of the high schools do. A teacher re- 
porting from a Massachusetts high school observes that the popu- 
larity of Spanish seems to be waning in that section, and both col- 
leges which report a decrease are Eastern women's colleges. The 
high schools reporting thus, however, are in such widely separated 
states as Massachusetts, New York, Ohio, Indiana, and even New 
Mexico. The highest losses are shown in Ohio and Indiana. On 
the other hand, the highest gain in a high school was reported from 
Massachusetts, and Arizona, Indiana, New York, and North Caro- 
lina send reports of more than 100 per cent increases. High in- 
creases are reported by the colleges and universities, of course, from 
every section of the country. A large Eastern state college re- 
ports Spanish "forging ahead now rapidly," but there are indica- 
tions "that the pendulum will swing before long to French and 
perhaps to German." 

Both kinds of schools show a decrease in French, which is, 
however, negligible in the case of the colleges and not serious in 
the case of the high schools. Some explanations offered for this 
decrease are the establishment of non-language courses, the use of 
predetermination or intelligence tests, an influx of former German 
students last year, and an incipient national feeling that foreign lan- 
guages are not necessary in our school courses. The colleges en- 
rolling men had an abnormal enrollment last year because of the 
S. A. T. C. and consequently show a decrease this year. Another 
reason the colleges offer for a decrease in beginning students in 
French is that there were more pupils taking French in the high 
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schools last year since there were no German classes to enter. One 
state university in New England explains that beginning language 
students are divided between French and German this year, while 
last year German was not offered. Nineteen states from all sections 
of the country, among which are California, the Dakotas, New Mexi- 
co, Wisconsin, Ohio, Florida, West Virginia, and New Hampshire, 
report decreased French enrollment. The condition (whatever it is) 
is not, then, sectional. Neither are the heavy decreases confined to 
any one section, since the highest percentages come from New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Wisconsin, Nebraska, and Arizona. It will be 
seen from Table II, however, that the average decrease is heavier 
in the Eastern and Western States. 

What has become of the students of German where instruction 
in that language has ceased ? Scattered reports would indicate that 
most of them went to French, but the French enrollment figures 
do not bear this statement out. As a matter of fact, the number of 
German students who had to take some other language need not 
have been large. Those who had only one year of German when it 
was dropped from the course would have to get the second year 
elsewhere except in cases where the foreign language requirement 
was dropped for the time along with the German ; others could, and 
perhaps largely did, drop languages. 

Both the universities and high schools show considerably more 
than half of all Spanish students to be beginners. An interesting 
fact in this connection is that the high schools show a higher per- 
centage of students above beginners than do the colleges and uni- 
versities. This would seem to indicate that the secondary schools 
have had relatively more students in the last few years, and this 
inference is corroborated by the figures on increase in Spanish en- 
rollment—the high schools- do not show as high a percentage of 
increase. On the other hand, college enrollment shows a heavy in- 
crease this year because of a slump last year due to Spanish not 
being recommended by the War Department as an elective in the 
S. A. T. C. 

The average number of Spanish classes taught by one teacher is 
considerably less in the colleges than in the high schools, showing 
that there are very few college teachers who teach only Spanish. In 
many cases where there are only three or four classes, two or three 
teachers are handling them. It would be interesting to know why all 
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Spanish classes in such cases are not given to one teacher, and what- 
ever else he is teaching turned over to the teachers thus relieved of 
the Spanish. Obviously, where this condition exists the teachers are 
not limited to one language. This same thing is true in a few cases 
in the high schools reporting, but not at all generally. A second 
teacher is, in most cases, used only after the regular teacher has 
the limit of five or six classes. 

Four state universities report that the Spanish enrollment does 
not represent the demand because it is limited by the lack of teachers. 
The report from a large university in one of the central states, 
which shows the lowest percentage of Spanish students (2 per cent), 
says that they will have a large Spanish enrollment when they open 
the classes to all students. Heretofore Spanish has been closely re- 
stricted, and they have waited in the development of it "in order not 
to become a victim of any tendency to have students 'landslide' into 
this study." This condition may be compared (or contrasted) with 
that of a nearby state university where one teacher handles 276 
students (one-third of the total enrollment) in seven classes. Aside 
from this case, only one school in the college class shows teachers 
averaging as much as five classes. Only one high school ( in New 
York) makes complaint of any shortage of teachers, but in one large 
school the teachers have an average of seven classes, and in several 
others they teach six classes. The maximum amount of work re- 
ported for any one high school teacher was 115 pupils in six classes. 
A western university reports forty students majoring in Spanish 
this year, but does not say whether all intend to teach Spanish. 

Figures relative to size of classes show that beginning classes 
average considerably larger in the colleges than in the high 
schools, and also that the range is much wider there. Of course, 
both averages are above the ideal twenty, and the percentage of 
schools having classes above the average seems large in both kinds 
of schools. The average size of upper classes is about the same 
for both and moreover much lower than that of beginning classes. 
It is to be regretted that conditions can not be reversed, since it is 
perhaps generally conceded that large classes can be handled with 
less harm to advanced students than to beginners. 

Considering by themselves sixteen schools which are not co- 
educational, we find that the average percentage of Spanish 
students in men's schools is well above the average, 28.6 per 
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cent, while in women's schools it is only 13 per cent (average 
18.2 per cent). For French the men's average is 32.9 per cent and 
that of the women's schools is 48 per cent. The increase in Spanish 
in men's schools was 86 per cent ; in women's schools, 13 per cent. 
The increase in French in men's schools was 50.8 per cent; in schools 
for women there was a decrease of 8.5 per cent. Evidently Spanish 
is making a way into "practical" company, but why the decrease in 
the women's schools ? The reports from two girls' high schools in a 
large city in one of the Middle Atlantic state's were very interesting. 
In one, French and Spanish are about equally popular, 22 per cent 
and 16 per cent, respectively; in the other nearly half of the girls 
study French and practically none take Spanish. Another strange 
thing to be noticed is that the two high schools showing respectively 
the highest percentage of French enrollment and the highest increase 
this year are technical schools enrolling only boys. Neither of these 
enrolls as much as 10 per cent of students in Spanish classes. Also, 
the high school showing the highest percentage of Spanish enroll- 
ment is a commercial school with boys only in attendance. In this 
school about 6 per cent take French. 

One question in the list, viz., "Highest number any year before 

the war? Year? " was asked with the idea of finding 

out how much the popularity of Spanish has increased since the 
country's attention was attracted toward Europe by the beginning, of 
war in 1914. The question was evidently not clear, since only a 
half dozen replies out of the seventy-odd gave "figures as old as 1914, 
and more than that number gave figures for 1917-18! Every year 
from 1912 on was mentioned. These figures do not show just ex- 
actly what was expected, but they do show that more than 16 per 
cent of the schools had a larger beginning class some time prior to 
1918 than they had this fall. They also show that 60 per cent of 
the institutions had less beginners in 1918 than they had had in 
some previous year; that is, that the increase has not been steady. 
Most of these latter were among the colleges, while two-thirds of 
the high schools seemed to have their first large enrollment in 1918. 
Half of the colleges had a large enrollment in 1916, a fourth had it 
in 1917, both of which years were peak years with a large percentage 
of high schools also. In the six reports that go back "before the 
war," 1913 was mentioned three times. 

There has been no intention on the part of the writer to manipu- 
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late the information to the seeming advantage of either language. 
He has merely attempted to make available some information (not 
to be obtained without considerable effort, he has learned) that 
might be of interest to others as it is to him. Because it does not 
appear that any particular purpose would be served thereby, no 
schools have been mentioned by name, although the 1 letter accom- 
panying the questionnaire intimated that the material would be 
published, and presumably those replying were willing that it should 
be. If it happens that there are anywhere conditions in the teach- 
ing of French and Spanish that are to be regretted, they are certainly 
so because unavoidable, and a study of this sort would surely not 
in any way aggravate them. Indeed, some teachers might be com- 
forted to learn that there are departments in other institutions as 
badly overcrowded as their own. 



TABLE I. 



Questionnaires sent out 

Replies received 

Portion of entire attendance 

in Spanish classes 

Ranging from 

Schools above average 

Schools below 10%....-. 

Schools above 50% 

Portion of entire attendance 

in French classes 

Ranging from 

Schools above average 

Schools below 10% 

Schools above 50% 

Average increase this year 

in Spanish enrollment 

Ranging from 

Schools having decrease... 



COLLEGES 



78 

33 



% 
42.3 



(32)* 

18.9 

2.0 to 42.0 

13 40.6 

6 18.7 

Ot 



HIGH SCHOOLS 



172 

42 



% 
24.4 



(36) 

17.6 

1.0 to 65.6 

12 33.3 

16 44.4 

3 8.3 



COMBINED 



250 

75 



% 

30.0 



(68) 

18.2 

1.0 to 65.6 

25 36.7 

22 32.3 

3 4.4 



(29) 

32.1 

9.0 to 80.0 

13 44.8 

1 3.4 

4 13.7 



(35) j (64) 

30.1 

6.0 to 92.0 

14 40.0 

5 14.3 



31.0 

6.0 to 92.0 

27 42.1 

6 9.3 



14.3! 9 



14.0 



(29) 



543 to 



174.1 
— 21.0 

6.8 



(30) 

47.8 

350 to -46.0 

9 30.0 



(59) 

110.0 

543 to —46.0 

11 18.6 



* Figures in parentheses show the number of schools whose reports 
entered into the percentage. 

tOnly four schools above 30%. 
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TABLE I— (Continued) 





Colleges 


High Schools 


Combined 


Average decrease this year 


(28) % 


(28) 


% 


(56) 


% 


in French enrollment 


.17 of 1.0 




7.9 




4.0 


Ranging from 


130 to —87.6 


120 to 


—100.0 


130 to 


-100.0 


Schools having decrease- 


IS 53.4 


18 


64.2 


33 


58.9 


Schools having increase- 


12 42.8 


7 


25.0 


19 


33.9 


Portion of beginners among 


(32) 


(35) 




(67) 




all Spanish students 


68.4 




61.0 




64.5 


Ranging from 


29.8 to 100.0 


29.2 to 100.0 


29.2 to 100.0 


Schools with less begin- 












ners than advanced.. . 


3 9.4 


10 


28.5 


13 


19.4 


Average size of sections 


(32) 


(35) 




(67) 




of beginners 


32.8 


25.5 




29.0 




Ranging from 


15 to 67 


13 to 41 




13 to 67 




Number of schools with 












classes above average- 


11 34.3 


14 


40.0 


25 


37.3 


Average size of sections 


(31) 


(32) 




(63) 






18.3 


19.5 




18.8 




Ranging from 


3 to 42 


7 to 33 




3 to 42 




Number of schools with 












classes above average- 


IS 48.4 


16 


50.0 


31 


49.2 


Average number of Spanish 












classes taught by one 












teacher 


2.9 




4.2 




3.4 


Ranging from 


l^to7 


lto7 




lto7 




Number of students under 












one teacher alone in a 












school ranges from 


21 in 3 classes 17 in 1 class 






to 


276 in 7 classes 


115 in 6 classes 






Percentage of schools show- 












ing increase in both 










French and Spanish 


37.0% ! 


15.3% 




31.1% 


Decrease in both French 












and Spanish 


3.7% 




15.3% 




11.1% 


Increase in Spanish and 












decrease in French 


52.0% 




38.4% 




;i.i r /i 


Decrease in Spanish and 












increase in French 


3.7% 




7.6% 




6.o% 
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TABLE II. 





SPANISH 


FRENCH 




INCREASE 

OVER 
LAST YEAR 


PERCENTAGE 

OF TOTAL 
ENROLLMENT 


INCREASE 

OVER 
LAST YEAR 


PERCENTAGE 

OF TOTAL 
ENROLLMENT 


High Schools — 

Western 

Central 


69.9% 

15.7% 


29.7% 
12.0% 


—3.5% 
3.4% 


4.0% 
21.0% 






Eastern 


40.0% 


18.0% 


—8.5% 


39.0% 


Colleges — 

Western 


277.0% 

219.0% 

97.0% 

67.0% 


23.0% 


—16.0% 


22.0% 


Central 


15.0% 4.0% 
19.0% 11.0% 
20.0% —16.0% 


27.0% 


Southern 

Eastern 


26.0% 
40.0% 


Average 


110.0% 


18.2% -4.0% 


31.0% 



* Only one reply; information not all given in it. 



Thos. A. Fitz Gerald 



The Terrill School 
Dallas, Tex. 



